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of a movement. And so the battle raged, amid scandal
and admiration. A sad innovator, but a great writer!
Such language was a revelation, although the doctrine
might be strange. It was terrible to hear Claude and
Poussin arraigned, to see the accepted favourites of
the hour set on a subordinate plane to the inexplicable
later Turner, who had swerved from things people
could understand towards a manner directly in defiance
of truth, so that he was " imagined by the majority of
the public to paint more falsehood and less fact than
any other known master." " We shall see," says
Ruskin, "with what reason."

The full exposition of his case, with many digres-
sions, was to occupy him for nearly twenty years.
During that period, Ruskin's untiring brain threw off
by-products that would have served very well for the
life-work of lesser men. His succeeding works, how-
ever, were to be written amid new surroundings; for
what we may call, for the purposes of this sketch, the
first Herne Hill period, was drawing to a close. In-
crease of material prosperity, their son's fame, a desire
to rise to the occasion and to return distinguished
hospitality in a distinguished way, led the elder Rus-
kins to seek a more commodious home. " Subtlest
of temptations," the son called it, when he told how it
cost his father much of his former happiness.

The year that saw the publication of " Modern
Painters " was that of the Ruskins* removal to 51 Den-
mark Hill. There, with frequent intervals of travel